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In this issue... 


wits this issue, The Piano Quarterly completes its 
ninth year, and will enter the tenth year of publica- 
tion with the fall issue! 


The members ofour editorial staff have been float- 
ing around like waterbugs during the past few months. 
Hubert Doris has finished another year as head of the 
music department at Barnard College and has gone 
north to Maine for the summer and some composing. 
William S. Newman of Chapel Hill is finishing a Gug- 
genheim year of writing, with a few workshops in 
various parts of the country tucked in. Miss Luise 
Eitel, PQ's associate editor, and Joseph Peake, who 
wrote an excellent article on the Mikrokosmos in last 
summer's PQ, were married early in June. Irwin 
Freundlich is so busy we have completely lost track 
of him! Professor William Mitchell of Columbia has 
just returned from a cultural visit to the Soviet Union 
for the State Department. Vergene F. Leverenz, an 
editor of the Columbia University Press, who found 
time now and then to edit for the PQ, will be going to 
Skidmore College in the fall as an instructor of Eng- 
lish. Her excellent review of Ernst Bacon's Words on 
Music may be found on page 26. 

A while back, Joseph Peake suggested the incorpo- 
ration of a series of paragraphs called "Topics." 
These topics might include anything of interest to pi- 
ano teachers. They could be written by anyone who has 
something to share with other teachers, or who has a 
problem to talk about, or who has some factual infor- 
mation to give. You will find some "topics" starting 
on page 20 with a letter regarding the anatomy of the 
fourth and fifth fingers. On pages 23 and 24 is an an- 
swer to asuggestion from one of our subscribers, Mrs. 
Evelyn Benesh of Pierre, South Dakota, that we set up 
a guide for pronouncing composers' names. An excel- 
lent newspaper article was sent tous from a subscrib- 
er in Utah and, if permission to reprint it comes be- 
fore the deadline, it willappear in the "topic" section. 

The total effect seems to be a potpourriof various 
interests. Will you send us atopic or a letter suggest- 
ing one for the next issue? 


COD 


MUSIC CALENDARS 


The Summer Music Calendar is available at $1.50 
per copy from the non-profit President's Music Com- 
mittee, 734 Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Also available, at $2.00 per copy, is the Commit- 
tee's International Music Calendar, 
events in 98 countries during 1961. 
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ASSOCIATION EUROPEENNE DES FESTIVALS DE MUSIQUE 


For the convenience of American music lovers who are now planning to be 
abroad during the late spring, summer, or early autumn of 1961, herewith a 
calendar of the 21 festivals scheduled for those months throughout Europe. 
WIESBADEN MAY 1 - 22 

FLORENCE MAY 4- JUNE 30 
BORDEAUX MAY 5 - 20 

PRAGUE MAY 12- JUNE 3 

VIENNA MAY 27 -JUNE 25 

ZURICH JUNE 1 - 30 

STOCKHOLM JUNE 4-14 

HELSINKI JUNE’6- 12 

HOLLAND JUNE 15-JULY 15 

ST RASBOU RG JUNE 16 - 30 

GRANADA JUNE 22 - 30 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE JULY 9-31 

DUBROVNIK JULY 10- AUGUST 24 

BAY REUTH JULY 23- AUGUST 25 
SANTANDER AUGUST 1 - 31 

ATHENS AUGUST 1-SEPTEMBER 10 
MUNICH AUGUST 13 - SEPTEMBER 9 
LUCERNE AUGUST 16- SEPTEMBER 9 
BESANCON SEPTEMBER 7-17 

PERUGIA SEPTEMBER 10 - 22 

BERLIN SEPTEMBER 24 - OCTOBER 10 


To receive further details, as available, please direct a request to: Press and Ine 
formation Service, European Association of Music Festivals, 122 Rue de Lausanne, 


Geneva, Switzerland 


C&D 


FORTHCOMING PIANO COMPETITIONS 


The 13th International Piano Competition "F, Bu- 
soni" will take place the end of August in Bolzano, 
Italy. Entrants must be between the ages of 15 and 32 
years and must submit their application by August 5. 

The annual Geneva competition will be held from 
September 23 to October 7, with categories for voice, 
piano, flute, bassoon and cello. Entries must be sub- 
mitted by July 15th. 

Information on the above competitions may be ob- 
tained from The President's Music Committee, 734 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Information about the Van Cliburn International 
Piano Contest (1962) may be obtained from Grace Ward 
Lankford, 2211 West Magnolia Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 
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88 Morningside Drive . New York 27, N.Y. 
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Recommended Music 


April, May, June, 1961 


Editor's Note; Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Waves. Hansi ALT Sch & Gun .35 
Balky Donkey. W. E. ROBINSON Summy .40 
Silly Sea Horse. Burrill PHILLIPS Elkan-Vogel .40 
On the Village Green. Everett STEVENS C. Fischer .40 
Natchez Nocturne. Everett STEVENS C. Fischer 40 
Sadness and Madness. Aline BRUGMANN Elkan-Vogel .40 
A Gay Set. Dorothy DUSHKIN Galaxy 1.00 
Round About. Josephine CANFIELD Sch & Gun .35 
INTERMEDIATE 
Five Various and Sundry. Burrill PHILLIPS Elkan-Vogel . 75 
Miniature Dance Suite. Joan LAST Oxford . 90 
12 Twelve Tone Pieces for Children. Otto JOACHIM BMI Canada 1.25 
Four Child Portraits. W. Leonard REED Stainer & Bell 1.50 
A Musical Crossword. Ernest KAYE Oxford ~ 49 
The Organ Grinder. Eleanor R. POTTER Composers . 30 
Triads on Parade. Sister M. ELAINE J. Fischer 50 
COD 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page five. 








» New Editions 


Frances Clark Library for Piano Students. 
CONTEMPORARY PIANO LITERATURE, Book 1. 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., $1.50 
A revision of the 1955 edition, the outstanding ad- 
dition being five piano pieces by David Kraehenbuehl. 


Cecily Lambert, ed. 
The Little Treasury of POLYPHONIC PIECES. 
2 vols. Heritage Music Publications, 75 cents ea. 

The first volume contains short pieces by Purcell, 
Telemann, Czerny, Stravinsky, and others--not nec- 
essarily "polyphonic" but well selected to prepare 
the student for the technique of polyphony. 

The second volume, bringing more short pieces in 
canon, invention and fugue form, may serve as an 
excellent introduction tothe study of such polyphonic 
pieces as Bach's inventions. 


Marthe Morhange Motchane, ed. 

THE GRADED SCARLATTI. 

A collection of 39 Keyboard Sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti. G. Ricordi, New York, $2.50 

An excellent study edition and selection of Scarlat- 
ti's finest sonatas. The editor judiciously added 
phrasing, fingering and mostly wrote out the embel- 
lishments. Although no single Scarlatti sonata is 
"easy", this edition fairly succeeds in grading the 
39 pieces from "easy intermediate" to "medium dif- 
ficult." 


Samuel Wilson, arr. 
HYMNS for the Young Pianist. 
A collection of 12 hymns arranged for the very 
first year pianist. Schroeder & Gunther, 85 cents 


Samuel Wilson, arr. 


VERY FIRST TUNES YOU LIKE. 
A collection of 15 children's tunes. S&G, 75 cents 


Note: The following titles are listed for the informa- 
tion of our readers. No evaluation of them has been. 
made. 


e Advanced 


Sam RAPHLING. Sonata No. 1. Mills, $3.00 


Stefan WOLPE. Early piece for piano (1924). McGin- 
nis & Marx, 408 Second Ave., New York, $1.50 

Stefan WOLPE. Two studies for piano (parttwo). Mc- 
Ginnis & Marx. 


« Pedagogy Albums 


Dorothy FRANK. Piano marches for indoor marching: 
suitable for lodges-schools, exercises and gym 
classes. Flammer, $1.00 

Eula Ashworth LINDFORS, ed. 
book. Part 1. Summy, $1.50 

Mark NEVIN. Ten little fingers; a supplementary pi- 
ano book for the earliest grade. Wood, 75 cents 

Herbert SCHERER. Piano practising. Sonartis (Mc- 
Ginnis & Marx, sole agent), $4.00 


- Four Hands 


Henri NOEL. Waltz; arr. for 1 piano, 6 hands by 
Robert T. Benford. Schirmer, 75 cents 

Abraham ELLSTEIN. Negev Concerto; arr. for two 
pianos. Mills, $2.00 

Louise GARROW. Sailor's polka; piano duet. Schroe- 
der & Gunther, 40 cents 

Robert GRAHAM. Fiddle tune; duet. Elkan-Vogel, 50 
cents 

Robert GRAHAM. Maverick trail; duet. Elkan-Vogel, 
50 cents 


Guild musicianship 


Joan LAST. Two and a piano; set four; grade I. Ox- 
ford, 95 cents 
Joan LAST. Two and a piano; set five; grade I-II, 


Oxford, 95 cents 

Gian Carlo MENOTTI. Barcarolle from the ballet 
"Sebastian"; arr. for piano duet by Henry Levine. 
Ricordi, 75 cents 

William SCHER, arr. 20 piano duets for the interme- 
diate grades. Schirmer, $1.50 

Carl Maria von WEBER. March from Concertsttck in 
F minor, op. 79; arr. for 2 pianos, 4 hands by Vir- 
ginia Speiden Carper. Schirmer, 75 cents 

Philip G. WILKINSON. Rural scenes; for piano duet. 
Augener (Galaxy, agent), $1.25 


DIRECTORY OF 
PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 5-12 





Associated Music Publishers, 1 W 47 St., NYC. 
BMI Canada Limited, (AMP, agent. See Above.). 
The Composers Press, (Henri Elkan, agent). See below 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 1712 SansomSt. Philadelphia 3 
Henri Elkan, 1316 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 CooperSq., New York 3,N. Y. 


J. Fischer & Bro., Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N.J. 


Galaxy Music Corp., 2121 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth, New York, N.Y. 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. (See AMP above). 
Stainer & Bell Ltd. (Galaxy, agent, see above). 
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Andante e teneramente (4-100) 
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MINIATURE DANCE SUITE 


by 
JOAN LAST 


ALLEMANDE GIGUE 





MINUET GAVOTTE 
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12 TWELVE TONE PIECES FOR CHILDREN 


5. Plastic Soldier 6. I Am Tired 
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9. Timmy, The Dog 10. Catch 


Fast Waltz OTTO JOACHIM 
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FOUR CHILD PORTRAITS 
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W. LEONARD REED 
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ON THE VILLAGE GREEN 


EVERETT STEVENS 


Moderately fast 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER 


ELEANOR R. POTTER 
With motion 
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NATCHEZ NOCTURNE 


EVERETT STEVENS 


Slow (ds about 54) } 
Plaintively; like a spiritual 
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TRIADS ON PARADE 


Sr. M. ELAL 
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Waves Round About 
With vigor HANSI ALT JOSEPHINE CANFIELD 
inf 
) Copyright 1961 by SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. Copyright 1961 by SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 
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RUN, SHEEP, RUN 


R.H. light and close to keys 
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The Keyboard Sonatas 
of Domenico Scarlatti 
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andTheir Performance 33°, 23@@ 


WilliamC. Holmes 


pee SCARLATTI (1685-1757), it wouldseem, 
was destined to become a great musician, Not only 
was he born in the same year as both J. S. Bach and 
G. F. Handel, but he was a member of an illustrious 
musical family. His father, Alessandro, was one of 
the greatest opera composers of his day, and trained \ 
young Domenico well in his art. The family, though we 
of Neapolitan origin, traveled widely, and lived for a : : 
number of years inRome, a city seething with cultural mae oy by Jacopo Amiconi, engraved by 
activity in the late 17th century. 
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Since opera was the leading medium of musical 
expression in Italy at this time, and was to remain so 
until our own day, Domenico was thoroughly at home 
with the techniques of opera composition. But he never 
managed to equal, let alone excel, his father in this 
field of music. It was to be his works for keyboard 
instruments that elevated him to such a high position 
in musical history. His so-called "sonatas" have re- 
mained popular members of the repertory for over 
200 years and certainly will continue to enjoy this po- 
sition. 


This is not to say that these little gems, and there 
are over 500 of them, have not suffered abuse at the 
hands of performers. Recital programs of the late 
nineteenth century set the style for later years, and 
unfortunately this style is still all too prevalent. The 
formula seems to run this way: the program opens 
with something "old", a Bach transcription or a Scar- 
latti sonata. Then follows something "light''--Mozart 
or Haydn. Once these "preliminaries" are out of the 
way, and the performer has warmed up, he gets into 
the maaty part of the program--a big Romantic ‘work 





WILLIAM C. HOLMES, lecturer at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is thoroughly familiar with Italian music. Hav- 
ing collected rare materials in Rome, Italy, he now is 
writing his doctoral dissertation on "Roman Opera." 
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First half of Sonata 208 from Venice 111 3 


Venice, Biblioteca Marciana 





























































































Second half of Sonata 208 from Parma tv 1 
Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Sezione Musicale 





by Schumann or Liszt, or for that matter, a late 
Beethoven sonata. The final group will include pieces 
in a more or less contemporary idiom, with the pos- 
sible exception of a big closing number full of pyro- 
technics. It is not my purpose here to plead a revision 
in stock recital programs as a whole, but merely to 
state the case for the wonderful small works of Scar- 
latti, so that they might occasionally receive top bill- 
ing. They certainly deserve it. 


The word "sonata" in the case of Domenico Scar- 
latti's works can often be a misleading term, for we 
today think of it in the Classical sense of piano compo- 
sitions by Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven. It is a fact 
that not all of Scarlatti's works even were published 
--or written down in manuscripts--under the title 
"sonata.'' Many of them, especially the ones he wrote 
early in his career, when he was music master at the 
Spanish court, were entitled simply "essercizi" (ex- 
ercises), which again can be misleading if we give 
this word the connotation attached to it by Czerny, Herz, 
and Hanon. They are pieces in binary form--what- 
ever we wish to label them--and they cover the gamut 
of technical difficulty and emotional expression. Some 
are light and fast, others slower and more lyrical, and 
some even have a Spanish flavor, obviously a result of 
Scarlatti's many years in that country. 


The pieces were written for harpsichord, in most 
cases a small harpsichord with only one manual, but 
they are eminently suitable for performance ona piano 
especially if they are approached withthe proper atti- 
tude. More on this later. 


I said before that these works are cast in binary 
form--simply A followed by B. Both the A and the B 
sections are meant to be repeated. (There are some, 
but few, in other forms, such as variations.) To say 
that each sonata is merely an A section followed by a 
B section is to grossly oversimplify, for the impor- 
tant thing is not the external form itself, but what oc- 
curs within each half of the sonata. Ralph Kirkpatrick 
in his book Scarlatti (Princeton University Press, 
1953) classifies most of the sonatas as follows: 

closed sonata: one in which both halves (A and B) 
begin with the same thematic ma- 
terial. 
one in which the thematic mate- 
rial which opens the first half (A) 
is not used to open the second. 


open sonata: 


The tonal structure is generally along the follow- 
ing lines: 
A 
||: Tonic modulating to Dominant: || 
B 
||: Dominant modulating to Tonic: Il 


or the more complicated 


A 
\l: Tonic modulating to Dominant: || 
B 
||: Dominant--more distant modulations -- 
back to Tonic. :]| 


In these examples, especially the second one, can be 
seen a certain similarity to the forms found in the 
Classic piano sonatas of Haydn and Mozart; indeedthe 
keyboard pieces of Scarlatti assume more historical 
importance precisely because of this foreshadowing 
of things to come. For the performer it is of the ut- 
most importance to analyze these works both formally 
and tonally, for these aspects will most certainly af- 
fect the final interpretation--for example, parallel 
thematic passages will want to be performed in one of 
the following two ways: either exactly the same (if 
the passage in question appears first in A and later in 
B), or in the manner of an echo (if the second state- 
ment of the passage follows immediately upon the 
first). 


This brings us to the question of dynamics. In the 
original manuscripts, Scarlatti gave little or no writ- 
ten hints as to what he wanted in the way of dynamics, 
phrasing, or fingering. The absence of these indica- 
tions has led to a number of editions of his works, 
editions which are much over-edited. Unfortunately 
Longo, in his by now almost classic edition, (D. Scar- 
latti: Opere complet, ed. A. Longo, Ricordi, Milan) 
approached these works from a strictly nineteenth 
century pianistic point of view, with little or no in- 
sight into the performance practice of the 18th cen- 
tury. His edition is overloaded with inconsistent 
phrasings, fingerings, and dynamics, and as such 
should be studied very carefully--and changed--if it 
is to be used at all. Because the harpsichord was for 
all intents and purposes incapable of the wide range of 
dynamic shading of the piano, one should never overdo 
the crescendos and diminuendos. Each sonata, of 
course, offers its own problems, but as a general rule 
of thumb, it is better to make useof contrasting dyna- 
mics, that is, to follow a forte phrase with a piano 
phrase, or vice versa, rather than gradually to soften 
or louden the transitions between the phrases. This 
is, again, one more reason why the sonatas should be 
carefully analyzed both structurally and tonally before 
one decides upon the dynamic shadings. 


In one area Scarlatti is usually quite specific: 
tempo markings. But here, as in other respects, the 
terms he uses can be misleading to one unfamiliar 
with 18th century practices. Generally speaking, the 
tempo markings of Scarlatti have little to do with the 
actual speed of the piece, but merely serve as an in- 
dication of its rhythmic character. Allegro, Presto, 
and Andante are the three terms most often found at 
the head of these sonatas. Though these terms seem 
quite varied to us, we must remember that in the 18th 





century they were much closer in character. Hence, 
very often an Allegro in Scarlatti is actually to be 
played only very slightly faster than an Andante. Just 
as dynamics should not reach extremes, so variations 
in speed should take place within a narrower frame- 


work. The sonata should never be played in a tempo 
faster than it is possible to articulate clearly every 
note and every phrase. More often than not, these 
sonatas are played in much too fast a tempo, for pian- 
ists forget that an Allegro or a Presto sounds much 
faster to the listener than it does to the performer. 
Lines become marred, scale passages jumbled, and 
the overall effect of the piece is lost. To play slower 
and clearer is always preferable. 


The sustaining pedal on the piano should be used 
with discretion, especially in these light textured 
works, otherwise much of the needed clarity will be 
lost. The sustaining pedal can do enormous damage 
even when used with arpeggios and Alberti basses. 


Ex. I. K. 46), Lowse 8 





It should be employed only for heightening and vary- 
ing color, not for sustaining notes which cannot be sus- 
tained with the fingers. Since Scarlatti's instruments 
had no sustaining pedal, he obviously didn't want cer- 
tain notes in big arpeggios and chords sustained. 

The ornaments in Scarlatti's works present a big 
problem and a complete discussion of them is beyond 
the scope of this article. If one is interested in their 
interpretation, he can find a chapter on them in the 
above mentioned book by Ralph Kirkpatrick. A few 
general, but by no means unequivocal, rules might be 
given here: 

1. All ornaments begin on the beat, i.e. they 
subtract value from the note they precede, not from 
the note that precedes them. 


Ex. 1. kK. 490, Longo 206 













fuformed - ek. 


2. Appoggiaturas are indicated by a small note 
either short or long in value. Scarlatti was careless 
in his notation and did not always write out the appog- 
giaturas, but they can often be determined by compar- 
ing parallel passages. 
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3. Trills always begin on the upper note, ‘never 
on the lower. 


4. If Scarlatti wants terminations to his trills he 
always writes them out. Otherwise terminations 
should not be added to trills. 


Ex... K.4ae 1a9 





Pertornedt : 


ter mina tie nt 





5. The terms trem., tremlo, tre., mean the same 
as trill. 


6. Turns are always written out by Scarlatti. 


7. Slides, i.e. small groups of notes leading 
scalewise into a principal note from either below or 
above, are always written out. They, as every other 
ornament, should begin on the beat. 


£x, IZ, K.490, borgo 406 











Perfrrmed: ek. 






Aside from the Longo edition, there are few publi- 
cations which print these sonatas in huge numbers, 
This is a pitiable situation since a few dozen of these 
pieces are played over and over on recitals and the 
hundreds that remain are ignored. Let us hope that in 
the future more cleanly printed and simply edited col- 
lections (such as that by Ralph Kirkpatrick, G. Schir- 
mer) will appear, sothat these marvelous works, with 
their unending treasures willbe more generally avail- 
able for performers and teachers. 





pre! 
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Denise Lassimonne 


"Enjoy the Music" - ENJOY the Music. 


He often those words have saved us when face to 
face with the public--that unknown, expectant a‘idi- 
ence which desires all from us at the very moment 
when all seems to abandon us! 


As we sit at the keyboard in quiet dedication we 
cling to those words--that is to say, to our own partic- 
ular conception of the work we are about to perform, 
and wetry to reject the scaffolding and tools with which 
this work has painfully taken shape within us, thereby 
enabling the pure source of the Music to flow unhin- 
dered both intellectually and spiritually. 


I begin by stating this because the real greatness 
of Tobias Matthay lies in his teaching of the INTER- 
PRETATION of Music and not in the Technical approach 
to piano playing as one is led to believe. Apart from 
one book, Musical Interpretation, which does not broach 
the technical angle, all his other works are about Tech- 
nique. But his conception of the word "Technique" 
takes on another meaning in that it reveals to us the 
impossibility of separating technique from Music-- 
which union forms a perfect marriage never tobe dis- 
solved. 


In this partnership the vision comes first (as it 
must in all things) to be then translated in tangible 
form. The Bible says it very clearly, ''And the WORD 
was made flesh." Applied to our Art this vision means 
a pre-hearing, the Moment, or Timing as Matthay 
calledit, and Quality of the sound we are about to make. 
"The WHEN and the HOW" was one way he put it. Both 
these factors occur during Key-descent, from the in- 
stant the finger contacts and takes hold of the Key until 
it reaches the point of tone-emission. Within that short 
vertical space, all our music-making is made, as the 
difference of speed at which the key moves produces 
the differences and variations of tone from pianissimo 
to fortissimo. Never forget that Technique is Listen- 
ing. 

In conjunction with these facts we must then choose 
and use the correct physical and muscular conditions 





DENISE LASSIMONNE is giving a summer course on 
the teaching and study of Tobias Matthay's Principles 
of Piano Playing at Buriton Manor, nr. Petersfield, 
Hampshire, England. Dame Myra Hess is president 
of the school. 
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of fingers, hands, and arms whichgive us the particu- 
lar sounds the music demands. 

All these assembled elements functioning simul- 
taneously, are controlled and directed by a RHYTH- 
MICAL ACT leading straight to our aim. This Aim is 
the very centre itself, the magnet, so to speak, where 
all these actions fuse, resulting in the sound we in- 
tend, and this rhythmical Act is the LINK which binds 
two indivisible elements--Music and Technique. 

In playing, the guiding of Key-descent to the sound 
is the first rhythmical act we make. A young beginner 
should be taught this from the start. The next step 
lies in thinking ahead to the strong beat when playing 
small groups of notes which, when strung together, 
constitute running passages: for example, 


— 


i 
L 
pan J 
2-3 ¢ Ff 


(always from the weak to the strong). In its turn the 
whole passage flows to its destination. This does not 
necessarily mean making a crescendo. Furthermore, 
the accumulated phrases lead to main landmarks cov- 
ering large sections of apiece, until finally the climax 
of the whole work is reached. This culminating mo- 
ment must be apprehended from the birth of the first 
note and involves the consciousness of 'Toward-ness" 
a word Matthay constantly repeated during his lessons, 
Progression meant Rhythm. 


This inescapable law applies to life and Nature. As 
human beings we develop, reach our apex, to be fol- 
lowed by quietude. In Nature, we see the sun's rising 
and setting--the Seasons' coming and going. Progres- 
sion and movement underlie it all, and even in decline 
life exists. The ebband flow implies ceaseless motion 
from which the germ of all life is shaped. Solely the 
static state spells death. 

Listening intently to a great performance you will 
be conscious of an urge sweeping you along--a fact 
based on this fundamental principle. 


Accentuation must not be confused with Rhythm. 
Accents are needed to give point to Rhythm. On his 
canvas the artist uses darker and more definite col- 
ours to accentuate the parts he wishes to stand out, in 
so doing the lighter sections are revealed and a whole 
picture emerges as a result of these selected and ju; 
dicious contrasts. It is just soin music, accents alone 
do not constitute rhythm--they only help to clarify it, 
and without the element of progression clear in our 
minds, accents only serve to keep Time, leading no- 
where. In fact we cankill a piece by too many accents, 
they should be used economically! The fewer, the 
more naturally the music flows, but how Potent they 
become when placed where really needed. 


So short an analysis is quite insufficient to explain 
the vast tracks which Tobias Matthay has explored. 
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Nevertheless therein lies, so to speak, the Rock upon 
which he has built his Musical Teachings and around 
which all his main ideas have grouped themselves. 


His first real awakening was on hearing the great 
ANTON Rubinstein play. Matthay was then still a 
young student, but from that hour he felt convinced of 
the possibility of analysing, from the scientific angle, 
the conditions which could produce such marvelous 
sounds being moulded into sweeping musical phrases 
yet, at the same time, fully realising that true inspi- 
ration defies such analysis, this being the particular 
and mysterious gift of each true artist. 


He spent ten years in research and worked at his 
Magnum Opus, ‘The Act of Touch published in the 
early part of the century. 


His lessons filled us with inspiration and we went 
from them literally "On Wings." The detailed analy- 
sis always led to the long shapes of the Music and the 
Mood it conveyed. Ifa technical or musical difficulty 
arose he explained the root of the trouble insisting on 
focusing our mind at that very moment and correcting 
the fault. There was no question of waiting until we 
got home and getting it right then. As this could be 
done straight away, why put it off? It was then up to 
us to be attentive in the same way when practising 
alone until the right doing became subconscious. 


The limitless patience of this great man remained 
equal for those of lesser gifts. Infinite goodness and 
complete simplicity were his--that benevolent, slightly 
stooping figure in the brown velvet jacket always 
adorned with a buttonhole, embodied for all who knew 
him the qualities of reassurance, optimism, vigour, 
and an overflowing love and zest for life. 


He never forgot a pupil before an examination or 
a concert. The very morning of such events infallibly 
brought a word of encouragement from "Uncle Tobs" 
(our term of affection by which we all called him) 
scribbled on a postcard and posted by him late into the 
night...as after a long day of lessons, he dined, and 
then until the small hours, worked for himself. Com- 
posing, preparing his lectures, writing numerous let- 
ters, and finally playing five or six Chopin Studies ''to 
keep in form" as he put it! This rule of life was pur- 
sued during all of his working years, but in spite of 
the inflexible regularity, he found time to interest 
himself in manifold subjects, his spirit remaining 
young, curious and eager. His greatness lay in pos- 
sessing a keen scientific mind coupled with all the 
Artist's instincts, thus making him one of the outstand- 
ing teachers of his time. Fate is contrary, Matthay's 
ardent wish was to be recognised first and foremost 
as a composer. It was not to be, and remained a big 
deception in his life. 

He loved Nature, and each weekend was spent in 
the country athis Sussexhome. From the house, "High 








Marley", a vast panorama unfoldeditself, andon those 
heights he relaxed and revived in the sun for which he 
had a veritable cult. How often have I seen him change 
his place at table during a meal so as tobe directly in 
its rays and move accordingly from room to room as 
the day wore on, following the sun's path until its set- 
ting! He did not belong to any set form of religion. 
Through Nature he worshipped his God. He believed 
that every thought we utter and each act we perform 
have a lasting influence on others with endless reper- 
cussions in future generations. In that way we live on 
forever, merging into every crevice of humanity. The 
small wave that we are in this world becomes part of 
the ocean of eternity at ourdeath. You again recognise 
in this, the doctrine of Progression? 


In 1893 he married one of his pupils, Jessie Ken- 
nedy, who later became known as a distinguished 
speaker of poetry, interpreting most of the English 
poets. They shared forty-three years together. Those 


years of marriage were in perfect harmony: she the 


ideal companion, upholding him inhis work, especially 
during the formation of the "Tobias Matthay Piano- 
forte School" founded in 1903. The school quickly be- 
came famous and drew the finest young pianists. Each 
year, five public concerts were given at the Wigmore 
Hall by the best students, and Tobias Matthay's Star 
Pupils gave their concert at Queen's Hall. When the 
war broke out in 1939 there were about five hundred 
students and forty professors seconding him, and 
trained by Tobias Matthay, himself. Unhappily this 
activity came to an abrupt end at the start of hostili- 
ties and the evacuation from London, but although the 
fragile thread threatened to break for awhile, little by 
little some students returned to their studies. Unfor- 
tunately, as was to be expected the numbers never 
reached their past maximum, the war engulfing so 
many in active service. When it ended, in 1945, 
Matthay had reached the age of eighty-eight years. 
He died on December 14th of that year. Without his 
leadership the School ceased to exist as such, but in- 
dividually, most of the teachers who had formed part 
of the Matthay School are still carrying on his teach- 
ings. 


In the good pre-war years, every summer a large 
number of Americans found their way to London and 
the Matthay School to work with Tobias Matthay and 
his professors--and there still exist in America sev- 
eral of his original disciples who are, with others, 
endeavouring, as we are over here, to propagate his 
unique ideas and teachings. 
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A LITTLE MATTER OF THE PIANIST'S ANATOMY 


Dear Editor: 

As a longtime member of your "Contributing Edi- 
tor" staff (whom I'm sure you'll remember from way 
back), may I "'contribute" one thought for the day inthe 
new discussion column you are proposing. 


Somewhere inthe past I picked up what I have taken 
to be the familiar fact that the third and fourth fingers 
are tied to the same muscle, that Schumann's efforts 
to exercise an independent muscle that wasn't there 
lamed his fourth finger, etc. Recently when I brought 
up this anatomical bit with a group of teachers, one of 
them who has taught for many years rose to say that 
she had asked her son about this (an orthopedist, I be- 
lieve she said) and hehad told her it was the fourth and 
fifth fingers that were tied. A quick check around the 
group showed that our equally hazy recollections of 
this matter were about equally divided between 3-4 
and 4-5. 


Upon my return to Chapel Hill I telephoned a first- 
class anatomist whom I've known here at the University 
of North Carolina, Professor C. D. Van Cleve. It 
was a while before we could even tune into eachother, 
so unscientific from the anatomist's standpoint was my 
pianist's vocabulary. I cannot say that I yet understand 
the matter, even though he troubled to drop off a well 
illustrated anatomy text at my home, withthe pertinent 
pages clearly marked. (Among other things he wanted 
to be sure that we agreed that we were counting fin- 
gers by calling the thumb the first finger. He added 
the gruesome information that surgeons had been known 
to amputate the wrong finger because of errors or dif- 
ferences in designation!) 


But the upshot seems to be that no generalization 
canbe made--that the relation of muscles and tendons 
in thehand is remarkably variable, so much so that he 
did not know of any one pattern that prevailed. He 
added that inany one hand it is possible that either the 
third and fourth or fourth and fifth fingers might be 
terconnected. To my question as to whether the vari- 
ability might offer a main explanation of extraordinary 
differences in technical capabilities from one pianist 
to the next, he said he frankly did not know because 
he did not know of any controlled series of autopsies 
on late pianists, which would be essential if such in- 
formation were to be discovered. 


All of this is simply a reminder of how dangerous 
it is for a person to talk categorically out of his field. 
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There have been a few pianists who evidently have had 
some good grounding inanatomy, but Isuspect precious 
few. And, incidentally, there have been a few anato- 
mists with more than a passing interest in their sub- 
ject as it applies to piano playing. At any rate, the 
problem is food for thought. If I have done violence to 
any basic tenet of anatomy here, please do not credit 
it to Professor Van Cleve but to my resistance to the 
technicalities of the subject. Perhaps someone else 
will write in who has better information on this. 
Yours, 
William S. Newman 


SOME BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
OLD-AGE AND DISABILITY SECURITY 


Alvin M. David, Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare's Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, has recently sent 
us a reply to one of our subscriber's letters. He 
writes: 


"Your correspondent asks about organizations to 
which musicians could belong and in which they could 
invest money to assure themselves of medical care in 
their later years. I do not believe there is any Fed- 
eral agency whichis authorized to give specific advice 
on this question. However, we can make some general 
suggestions which may be of help. 

"Perhaps the American Federation of Musicians 
would have relevant information or suggestions which 
would be helpful. As you know, the national office of 
that organization is located at 425 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y¥. 

"Your correspondent might wish to seek advice 
from an investment counselor about private medical 
care insurance, and about other questions relating to 
insurance and investment matters. 

"Information about plans for the prepayment of 
hospital and doctor bills may of course be obtained 
from the local offices which administer these plans. 


"We do not know whether or not your correspondent 
is now insured under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. As you know, this 
program provides basic protection for nearly all work- 
ers against the risk of loss of income resulting from 
retirement, disability, or death. The President's 
Special Message on Health and Hospital Care sent to 
the Congress on February 9 included a proposal to 
provide health insurance benefits for social security 
and railroad retirement beneficiaries aged 65 and over 
through the social insurance system. Two bills (H.R. 
4222 and S. 909) have been introduced which, upon en- 
actment, would put the President's proposal into effect. 
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",..Inparticular your correspondent may be inter- 
ested in the fact that retirement benefits are provided 
for men at and after age 65 and for women at and after 
age 62 who have worked in employment covered by the 
Social Security Act for about one-third of the time af- 
ter 1950 and before the attainment of retirement age 
(65 for men; 62 for women). Disability insurance ben- 
efits are available for qualified individuals who, in 
addition to having worked in covered employment one- 
third of the time after 1950 and before becoming dis- 
abled, have worked in such employment for half of 
the 10-year period immediately before the onset of 
disability. Survivors benefits are payable to certain 
surviving dependents of workers who meet the insured 
status requirements of the program at the time of 
death." 


C&D 


THE LATEST "Your Social Security" BOOKLET OAS1 
-35 (January 1961) is available at your local agency or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U..S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 
cents. 


C&D 


A few pertinent quotations from Words on Music, by 
ERNST BACON 


On the conductor 'The display-loving public, hav- 
ing not yet learned that the superior technique is that 
which is least in evidence, is inclined to encourage 
ostentation...." 


On the singer: "Altogether, the singer is in a bad 
way today. He has virtually no profession to turn to 
after his schooling.... Here a singer can survive, 
apart from the vulgar and ubiquitous world of adver- 
tising, only by teaching." 


On patrons: "Perhaps the main difference between 
Europe and America lies in that the former often 
starved its artists in the belly, while the latter mostly 
starves them inthe soul--it looks better.... American 
philanthropy always starts with the temples. What is 
to fili them is secondary. They become a shell into 
which the living thing must then fit itself.... What a 
day it will be when we once learn to build our founda- 
tions for culture onthe man, rather thanhis mansion." 


On the interpretive art: "I have always hoped for 
a place where allthe elements needed for creative and 
interpretive music could foregather toward a national 
art, which in its very nationality would achieve an in- 
ternational appeal, and lend us stature abroad as well 
.... So far...[none] of the larger festivals and cen- 
ters, despite their undoubted excellence, have quite 
achieved this. For they are still postulated on a cer- 
tain degree of American inferiority...." 
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Scientitic Age Finds Increased Need 
For Humanizing Qualities of Music 


DR. DANIEL L. MARTINO 
Music Education Consultant 
Ogden (Utah) City Schools 


There seem tobe in this age of educational aware- 
ness enthusiastic and extravagant claims for certain 
learnings inthe American schoolsystem. Many claims 
are often spurious and have little or no educational 
validity. Others may have only a modicum of truth. 
This is certainly true in the case of music education, 
where a perceptive person sometimes discovers some 
so-called justifications for school music. 

It would be well to look at three of the questionable 
and indefensible functions of music education: First, 
should school music function primarily as a public 
relations device? Music cannot be justified on this 
basis. From an educational standpoint, it is indefen- 
sible. It is true that wholesome public relations is a 
concomitant of a live and energetic music program, 
but this should not be considered the prime function. 

Second, is school music for purposes of entertain- 
ment? When a music program is conceived and ad- 
ministered so as to place undue emphasis on enter- 
tainment, the vital moral, spiritual, and aesthetic 
values are apt to be neglected. Perhaps, because of 
some public cravings, an unwary music educator may 
succumb to commonplace music--music which is not 
of a quality and stature to become a significantly hu- 
manizing force in the lives of people. Entertainment 
may be an outgrowth, but it is considered poor educa- 
tional taste to have it as the prime function of school 
music, 

The third questionable function of music education 
is building morale or esprit de corps in music groups. 
This should not be one of the major reasons for school 
music. While morale resulting from musical experi- 
ences may be improved, itis secondary in importance 
to the genuine values gained. To attribute a false set 
of values to music is unnecessary. 

Music as a communicative art and force in a sci- 
entific age needs no spurious justifications for being 
in the school curriculum; it is its own justification for 
being. 

What, then, are some of the true functions of mu- 
sic? Why is music so important in education and life? 
What wholesome musical experiences should be offered 
in our schools? 

Music has aesthetic, spiritual and moral connota- 
tions. It is a well established fact that man has a 
basic need for beauty and spiritual expression. Man, 
who has an inborn capacity to respond to beauty, uses 
music to fulfill this need. Music gives a deeper and 
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richer meaning to the inner essence of life. Ina sci- 
entific age which seems to be placing an increasing 
emphasis on technology, automation, speed, space, 
destruction and materialism, there is an even greater 
need for the leavening, humanizing qualities of music, 

Howard Hanson, distinguished American compos- 
er, conductor, and educator, has pointed out that "sci- 
ence can kill or cure, heal or maim, but it cannot of 
itself, minister to man's spiritual needs. Our mental 
hospitals are being too rapidly filled with people who 
have gone too fast--and perhaps with no purpose; with 
men and women who have burned out their bearings 
racing the motor." 

Musichelps man find his moral and ethical balance, 
his spiritual destiny, his search for truth. 


Music gives a basis for forming value judgments. 
In calling upon one's faculties, powers, and attention, 
music teaches concentration. Music is a discipline 
which corrects, molds, strengthens ; and perfects. 
Manis given an opportunity for developing his creative 
capacities through music. By way of music, man de- 
velops an understanding for peoples of other times and 
places. It helps him become more sensitive, for one 
cannot remain crude and uncouth for long under the 
humanizing regimen of music. 

History has shown that one of the first steps toward 
the downfall and decline of various earlier civilizations 
was the discarding of the arts, followed by a loss of 
respect for moral law. Today, we are inas grave a 
danger from minimizing the humanizing powers of mu- 
sic and art as we are from destructive missiles. 

If music is to be important in learning and living, 
the goal should be the development of aesthetically 
sensitive people. 


Finally, the school music program should provide 
ample opportunity for the development of the creative 
and recreative capacities inherent in all learners. 


The above article first appeared in the 
CGDEN STANDARD-EXAMINER. 
Permission to reprint it has been granted. 


WHERE TO BUY GAT'S BOOK 


To date, we have found no store in America hand- 
ling Gat's The Technique of Piano Playing. Lastsum- 
mer PQ's editor found the book sitting calmly on top 
a table at Blackwell's in Oxford, England. She brought 
it home with her and William Newman reviewed it in 
the winter issue of this magazine. A number of in- 
quiries have come in asking where it might be pur- 
chased. Mr. J. Reddick of Albany, Georgia, has sent 
a card saying gat may also be purchased at Collet's 
Ltd. , 44-45 Museum St. London, England, price 27/6. 
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= Pronunciation Guide tosome Composers Names 








er 
le, 
S- 
i KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 
be ah - asin "father" aN -- "ang" with nasal sound. Used in 
ho ay - asin "day" French. e.g. Chopin -- Shoh-paN 
i ai - asin "bare", "fair" aCH, oCH -- guttural sound. Usedin 
“ oh - asin "stone" German. e.g. German "ach!", or 
3 ey - asin "fire" Scottish: "loch" 
: oy - as in "boy" yah, yeff, yee -- In Russian. Asin 
“ ouw, ow - as in "cow"! "yellow" 
u - Umlaut, or altered vowel. 
; in German: "Muller" 
1e in French: "menu" "purré" 
3. 
e Albeniz, Isaac - Ahl-bay-nith Debussy, Claude - Duh-bti-see 
— d'Albert, Eugen - Dahl-bair Délibes, Leo - Duh-leeb 
id Antheil, George - Ahn-tell Diabelli, Anton - Dee-ah-bell-li 
e Auber, Daniel-Francois - Oh-bair Diruta, Girolamo - Dee-roo-tah 
e ; Dohnanyi, Ernst - Doh-nahn-yee 
Balakirev, Mily - Bah-lah-kee-reff Donizetti, Gaetano - Doh-neet-set-ti 
d Balfe, Michael - Balf Dussek, Ladislaus - Doo-shek 
s Bartok, Bela - Bar-tock Dvorak, Antonin - Dvor-shahk 
f Beethoven, Ludwig van - Bait-hoh-ven 
i H - Bair-lee- 
‘ Berlioz, ector air-lee-os Hulls, Siena de = Fe 
Bizet, Georges - Bee-zay ° ; 
ane — : Faure, Gabriel - Foh-ray 
Boccherini, Luigi - Bok-ke-ree-ni : . : 
. Frescobaldi, Girolamo - Fres-koh-bal-di 
Borodin, Alexander - Bor-ro-deen ; 
. a F Froberger, Johann Jakob- Froh-bair-ger 
Bortkiewicz, Igor - Bort-kee-ay-vitch leih : 
y Boulanger, Nadia - Boo-laN-jay Fulethan, Anis ~ Foo-lay-hahn 
Bruckner, Anton - Brook-ner ; 
2 Busoni, Feruccio - Boo-zoh-ni Gade, Nicis W. - Gah-duh , 
> Buxtehude, Dietrich - Books-ta-hoo-duh Galuppi, Baldassare - Gah-loop-pi 
Glazounov, Alexander - Glah-zoo-noff 
Cabezon, Antonio - Kah-ba-thon Gliere, Reinhold - Glee-air 
Casadesus, Robert - Kas-sah-de-stt Gluck, Christoph Willibald - Glook 
Casella, Alfredo - Cah-zell-lah Gounod, Charles - Goo-noh 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco - 


Chabrier, Emmanuel - 
Chambonniéres, Jacques - 
Chaminade, Cécile - 
Chavez, Carlos - 
Cherubini, Luigi - 
Chopin, Frédéric - 
Cimarosa, Domenico - 
Clementi, Muzio - 
Couperin, Frangois - 
Cramer, Johann Baptist - 
Cui, César - 
Czerny, Carl - 


Daquin, Louis-Claude - 
Dargomyzhsky, A. - 


Cas-tell-noo-oh-vo 
Teh-des-coh 
Shah-bri-ay 
Shahm-bonn-y-air 
Shah-mee-nahd 
Shah-vaiss 
Kay-roo-bee-ni 
Shoh-paN 
Chee-mah-ro-sa 
Klay-men-ti 
Koo-pa-raN 
Krah-mer 

Kwee 

Char-ni 


Dah-kaN 
Dahr-go-mitch-ski 


Granadés, Enrique . 
Gretchaninov, Alexander - 


Hindemith, Paul - 
Honegger, Arthur - 
Hummel, Johann Nepomuk 
Humperdinck, Engelbert - 


Ibert, Jacques - 
d'Indy, Vincent = 


Janacek, Leos - 


Kabalevsky, Dmitri - 


Kodaly, Zoltan - 
Kuhlau, Friedrich - 
Kuhnau, Johann - 


Kullak, Theodor - 


Grah-nah-doss 
Gret-chahn-nee-noff 


Hin-deh-mitt 
Oh-neg-ger 

- Hoom-mel 
Hoom-per-dink 


Ee-bair 
DaN-dee 


Yah-nah-check 


Kah-bah-leff-ski 
Koh-dah-yee 
Koo-louw 
Koo-now 
Kool-luck 
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Topics 


WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 
Understanding Music 


2nd EDITION, REVISED & ENLARGED 


The author of The Pianist’s Prob- 


lems offers you a tested way to 


increase your appreciation of 


every form and style of music — 


sacred and secular, instrumental 


and vocal, solo and ensemble. 


18 photographs, numerous 
tables and charts and almost 


50 music examples illustrate 
the main points of the text. 


$6.00 at bookstores or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Leschetitzky, Theodor 
Liadov, Anatol 
Loeillet, Jean-Baptiste 


Marais, Marin 
Mascagni, Pietro 
Mattheson, Johann 
Messiaen, Olivier 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo 
Miaskovsky, Nicolai 
Milhaud, Darius 
Moscheles, Ignaz 


Luh-she-tit-ski 
L'yah-doff 
Loy-yay 


Mah-rai 
Mahs-kahn-yee 
Maht-tuh-zon 
Mess-say-yaN 
Mey-err-bair 
Mee-ahs-koff-ski 
Mee-loh 
Moh-she-less 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus - Moh-tsart 


Pachelbel, Johann 
Paisiello, Giovanni 
Philipp, Isidor 
Pleyel, Ignaz 
Poulenc, Francis 
Prokofiev, Sergei 
Puccini, Giacomo 


Quagliati, Paolo 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
Rameau, Jean Philippe 
Ravel, Maurice 
Reger, Max 
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PaCH-ell-bell 
Pey-syell-loh 
Fee-leep 
Play-yell 
Pooh-laNk 
Pro-koff-yeff 
Pooh-chee-ni 


Quahl-yah-ti 


RaCH-mah-ni-noff 
Rah-moh 

Rah-vell 

Ray-ger 


Rimsky-Korsakov, Nikolai - Rim-ski Kor-sah-koff 


Roussel, Albert - Roo-sell 
Saint-Saens, Camille - SaN-Sah-aN 
Satie, Erik - Sah-tee 
Scriabin, Alexander - Skree-yah-been 
Sibelius, Jan - See-bay-li-oos 
Sweelinck, Jan Pieterson- Svay-link 
Szymanowski, Karol - Sht-mah-noff-ski 
Tanaiev, Sergei - Tah-nah-yeff 
Tausig, Aloys - Tow-zig 


Tchaikovsky, Piotr Il'itch - Chey-koff-ski 
Telemann, Georg Philipp- Tay-le-mann 
Thalberg, Sigismund - Tahl-berg 
Tomaschek, Johann Wenzel - Tom-mah-shek 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor - Vee-yah Loh-bos 
Wagenseil, Georg Christoph - Vah-gen-zile 
Weber, Carl Maria von - Vay-ber 

Wieck, Friedrich - Veek 


Zachau, Friedrich Wilhelm - TsaCH-ow 
Zipoli, Domenico - Tsee-poh-li 


WD 


Excerpts from ESSAY ON THE TRUE ART OF PLAY- 
ING KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS by Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, translated and edited by William J. 
Mitchell, pp. 39-40. 


"It is dangerous to delay the student with too many 
easy things, for no progress can be achieved in this 
manner. A few simple pieces at the beginning suffice, 
after which the wise teacher will do better to introduce 
his pupils gradually to more challenging works. It is 
in accord with the art of teaching and the reason as- 
serted above that by this means the student will be 
unaware of the increasing difficulty of his tasks. My 
deceased father made many successful experiments 
of a similar nature. He introduced his pupils directly 
to his moderately difficult pieces." 


"After this [practicing embellishments] proceed 
directly to the Lessons; play them first without the 
ornaments, which should be practiced separate, and 
then with them, according to the rules treated in the 
chapter on performance.... 

"In order to become oriented at the keyboard and 
thus make easier the acquisition of a necessary skill 
at sight reading, it is a good practice to play memo- 
rized pieces in the dark." 
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Another Lost Tradition? 


N 1953 Oxford University Press published a provoca- 
tive book by Fritz Rothschild, The Lost Tradition in 
Music, PartI, Rhythmand Tempoin J. S. Bach's 
Time. Now comes this English author's sequel, Mu- 
sical Performance in the Times of Mozart & Beetho- 
ven (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961, $4.80.) 
In the jacket blurb of this new book are quoted several 
favorable reactions to the first book plus a puzzled 
statement by Denis Stevens and but one sentence from 
Arthur Mendel, 'In my opinion the publisher should 
withdraw the book." 

Mendel's statement is evidently included, a bit 
cavalierly, as an example of the "considerable fury 
...aroused...in some quarters by the first book." 
Actually, it was the last sentence in a devastating re- 
view by a manfar more qualified than any of the others 
to judge (The Musical Quarterly IXL: [1953] pp. 617- 
630). In fourteen detailed pages Mendel took the pains 
to demolish Rothschild's specious, far-fetched argu- 
ments on Bach "traditions", almost sentence by sen- 
tence, hoping thereby to discourage other suchdisser- 
vices to the field of hard won musical knowledge. Yet 
here is another book that should not be allowed to 
reach the unsuspecting musical public, and by the 
same man. Again the questionis notone of fury aroused 
by iconoclastic theories, but rather one of irritation 
and despair over a book that is so inept, inadequate, 
unimaginative, and misleading. 

What a pity! If anything, a book with the aim of 
this one--to survey Classic performance practices-- 
is even more badly needed than one on Baroque per- 
formance practices. And this new book is so attrac- 
tively published, on such nice paper, and with sucha 
wealth of music examples and quotations from contem- 
porary sources that on the surface it may seem to 
meet that need, thus discouraging better books on the 
subject. But the objections are of a serious nature. 
It seems futile to attempt another detailed answer like 
Mendel's, yet some kindof answer is necessary. Per- 
haps the first thing to do is to summarize the objec- 
tions. 

1) The book is really an effort on Rothschild's 
part to find and establish a lost tradition, but in all 
the confusion that is generated the only thing that 
seems surely tobe lostis the author's own understand- 
ing of the period. Not only is a "lost tradition" never 
clearly defined, but there is not even a definition of 
the galant and Viennese Classical styles that the author 
means to be working with and distinguishing (notwith- 
standing his claims in the ''Preface"'). 





2) The book is largely made up of quotations from 
contemporary sources. These ought to be of much in- 
terest. Actually, they often merely repeat each other, 
are irrelevant, or represent too limited a range of 
opinion. Too much weight is givento Quantz and Mar- 
purg, who were decidedly Baroque oriented. When 
these men, or Emanuel Bach and Leopold Mozart are 
quoted, one too often gets the impression that they are 
already speaking for Viennese Classical music, which 
simply is not so. Ttirk's Klavierschule of 1789 did 
originate during the later period (and is quoted so ex- 
clusively and sooftenthat one almost wonders whether 
it would not have been better simply to provide atrans- 
lation of this book). But Tlirk's great indebtedness to 
Emanuel Bach (or E., W. Wolf's and that of many of 
the other "Classical" theorists) is scarcely acknowl- 
edged. 

3) The many quotations remain undigested for the 
most part. Little effort is madeto reconcile or evalu- 
ate them when they conflict, or to draw from them 
more than the most superficial, careless conclusions. 

4) Astheslight, frequently inaccurate bibliography 
indicates, the author does not begin to have the requi- 
site background for his undertaking. Not only are most 
of the important late 18th century sources overlooked 
or scarcely mentioned, but in this bibliography there 
is not so much as a single example of numerous im- 
portant modern studies. Those that do get mentions 
in the course of the book are generally not studies on 
performance practices. Where is the fine book on 
Mozart interpretation by the Badura-Skodas, or the 
basic articles on Mozart and the piano by King and by 
Broder, or Broder's edition of Mozart, or the Neue 
Mozart Ausgabe? Where are the innumerable studies 
on performance problems in Beethoven's music, be- 
ginning withthat veritable detective story onthe Beeth- 
oven slur and trill by Franz Kullak (G. Schirmer, 1901)? 
Where is the excellent recent dissertation on perform- 
ance problems in Haydn's music, by Aulabaugh (Iowa 
State, 1958)? Why is Sondheimer's penetrating study 
ot Haydn's quartets (1951) not mentioned in the unre- 
warding discussion of this music on page 25? And so 
on, and so on. 


Chapter I, on tempo, begins with a resumé:of "the 
old tradition, '' though with no acknowledgment of the 
flaws in Rothschild's conclusions that Mendel and 
others had previously noted. As for the Classical 
treatment of tempo, the reader comes away with little 
more than lists of Italian tempo terms divided into 
three or more classes. The generalizations get abso- 
lutely nowhere: "Mozart and Beethoven are tradition- 
ally believed to have played lively movements very fast 
[source, please!], yet it is never specified to which 
kind of lively pieces this tradition refers. We can 
safely assume that as they were both enormously skil- 
ful instrumentalists they played pieces marked Allegro 
Cina tempo that would be considered as very fast in 





any period. But it is misleading, when we try to de- 
fine the conception of tempo in the past, tothink in our 
terms of 'fast,' for the basic pace of fast movements 
increasedin speed from one period to another [source, 
please! ]." (p. 9) 

Chapter II, on accentuation, quotes source after 
source to state and restate, as though startlingly new, 
the existence of metric accents, with any number of 
illustrations to show that these accents fall exactly 
where anybody who has ever mastered the rudiments 
of music expects them to fall in the different meters. 
What is truly startling is how little Rothschildseems to 
be aware of the precedence that "rhetorical," "pathet- 
ic,"' or "expressive" accents take over the metric ac- 
cents. He allows the other types to be mentioned in 
the course of significant quotations but makes almost 
no comment to indicate the significance (cf. pp. 27, 
28, 29, and [lost in a later chapter!] 42 and 43). 

Chapter III, on expression marks, is little more 
than a catalog of these marks. 

Chapter IV, on touch and bowing, is one of the most 
dangerous of all chapters for the less experienced 
reader. It begins by stating that the change from the 
older to the newer keyboard instruments affected the 
touch, but gives no hint of the differences inthe actions 
of these instruments that determine the different 
touches. Then numerous quotations regarding non- 
legato touches are taken literally, without regard for 
the numerous exceptions that are made (as by Emanuel 
Bach on p. 40), with the result being such ridiculously 
categorical statements as this one: "What is impor- 
tant is the fact that throughout the entire 18th century 
one did not play legato unless it was indicated by signs 
[Rothschild's italics]. But the author evinces his own 
insecurity over and over again, even leaving the im- 
pression that in 1802 non-legato was still the "ordin- 
ary" touch (p. 94) whereas in 1803 legato touch pre- 
vailed (p. 40). 

Chapter V, on phrasing, is spent mostly on the 
"Einschnitte" or rhythmic and melodic units within 
the phrase ("incise" is the term already borrowed in 
English, as in the Harvard Dictionary, p. 308), but, 
as usual, without ever adequately explaining the term 
or penetrating its expressive meaning. The author 
merely hides behind a miscellany of quotations and 
music examples that do or don't matter. 

In Chapter VI, "General Rules of Performance," 
confusion is compounded by the apparent implication 
that the "uneven playing" of steady 8th-notes at a mod- 
erate tempo in Baroque music carries over to Classic 
music. But Rothschild can find no appropriate quota- 
tions, hence must fall back on statements that have 
nothing to do with this practice. As in most of the 
chapters, we keep coming back to metric accents or 
non-legatotouch. '"Ttirk's rule that a note should never 
be prolonged for more than half its proper value is 


particularly significant. Accustomed as we are to our 
present manner of performance, an interpretation that 
obeyed Ttirk's rules would inevitably sound strange, 
Still, since all the music of that period was written 
with contemporary performing conventions in mind, we 
should try to follow a composer's intentions by adjust- 
ing the older conventions to our taste." (p. 68) But 
the very next paragraph is an unattached quotation 
from Tlirk emphasizing the importance of connecting 
the notes within the phrase! 

There is no need even to cite the remaining three 
chapters or the lack of an index of subject matter 
(other than proper names). Only a start has been made 
here toward suggesting the comments and the exclam- 
ation or question marks that have had to be inserted 
in almost every margin of this book. The only good 
thing one can say is that many of the quotations have 
interest within themselves, especially Beethoven's 
comments on the metronome (with no reference to 


Rosamund Harding's important article on 'Musical 
Time and Expression"!) and Schindler's comments on 
Beethoven. But, as stated before, these comments 
should not be passed on to inexperienced readers with- 
out being properly interpreted, and without some at- 
tempt to reconcile them when they conflict. And they 
are of no value tothe scholar, who has had many other 
opportunities to see them and would need to go much 
farther into any one aspect of the discussion before he 
could draw any safe conclusions.--WILLIAM S, NEW- 
MAN. 
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Ernst Bacon, Words on Music. 
Press, viii - 183p. $4.00 


Syracuse University 


| ies personal essay has been a highly honored form 
of expression ever since Montaigne and Sir Francis 
Bacon first placed their mark of literary distinction 
upon it. Essayists who chose to write about music 
have not been numerous, but in his Words on Music 
composer Ernst Bacon proves himself a worthy Amer- 
ican successor to the laurels so long reserved for the 
British Sir Donald Tovey. 

Less the aesthetician thanthe socialobserver, Mr. 
Bacon has written a book that is thoroughly in and of 
its own time. He looks at America's contemporary 
musical scene without the encumbrance of any glass 
--rose-colored or otherwise--and what he sees pro- 
vides little cause for rejoicing. 


"Unlike Gaul," Mr. Bacon says, ''musical America 
is divided into two parts: Manhattan Island and what- 
ever remains. Yet through it all runs a unifying idea: 
Manhattan believes it possesses everything of conse- 
quence, and in this the provinces appear to concur." 
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If this sounds like a harsh indictment to all those 
residents of the "provinces" whose professional or 
social lives are involved inthe teaching or propagating 
of music, they should take comfort in the fact that it 
is no more severe than the criticism leveled at their 
counterparts in the Manhattan oasis. There, Mr. Ba- 
con maintains, between the demogoguery of patrons, 
unions, and commercialists, the art of music has de- 
generated into an industry--the fifth largest in the na- 
tion. 


"The sensitive ear," he points out, "has been con- 
scientiously dulled through a sort of aesthetic brain- 
wash to the point of accepting anything."' And else- 
where: ''Today the eye meets the travesties of art at 
every turn of the road; the ear is everywhere wearied 
by nauseous effigies of music.... Unfortunately, while 
you can close your eyes, you have not been given the 
means to close your ears." 

It is undeniably a practising musician who speaks 
here, even though similar complaints have been voiced 
by, among other recent writers, Vance Packard, David 
Riesman, and Jacques Barzun. And precisely because 
he is a practising musician--composer, conductor, 
pianist, and teacher--Mr. Bacon's book is well worth 
a careful reading. Not only because he impales on his 
sharp judgments many of the inflated myths of self- 
complacency is he worthy ofattention, but also because 
the negativism that informs his book is one result of 
the very environment against which he declaims so 
passionately: 

"An age of de-individualization, like the present, 
likes nothing better than to plan every man's curricu- 
lum of life, from grade school up. Whatever statisti- 
cal attractions this may have, it is the artist who fits 
the least well into such patterns. He is the traditional 
bulwark of individualism, and is its last champion." 

The stamp of authenticity and sincerity is unmis- 
takable in this book. When the author calls for a mu- 
sicthat has "vitality and nativity," few readers (of The 
Piano Quarterly especially) can fail to remember his 
highly successful use of native folk idioms in his own 
compositions. And the solid American citizen speaks 
in his evaluation of the debatable rewards that await 
the artist in America. The real rewards that can be 
discovered, Mr. Bacon reminds us, "are found not in 
the well-advertised physical comforts, but in a hidden 
undercurrent of buoyancy and optimism...: a faith in 
new vitality and genius, a faith in the worthwhileness 
and the future of creative art, that is already fairly 
spent overseas, despite the greater institutional acti- 
vity; a faith in the ultimate artistic triumph of democ- 
racy (not to be confused with the democratic triumph 
in art) despite its corruptions and vulgarizations." 


Handsomely printed by the Syracuse University 
Press, Words on Music is a neat, compact little vol- 
ume, as easily read at one sitting or several. If a 


reviewer must cavil, there are always minor errors 
to be found, even in a university press book. Here one 
can point to the apparently arbitrary editing that pre- 
scribed a final e for the usual: 7 in Monteverdi and the 
spelling of the trade name Muzak with an s instead of 
a Z, or the unfortunate typographical error that pro- 
duced a nonexistent Pope Pius XIII. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Bacon's publishers have served him 
well. 


Words on Music is a book that displays great per- 
sonal intensity; its utterances are passionate, and its 
author is a man firmly committed to both art and hu- 
manity. In his own words, the "essence" of what he 
has to say is this: 'I have as high an opinion of Amer- 
ican talent and vitality, as I have a low opinion of how 
it is treated."" It is a thought-provoking book for ev- 
eryone whose life is touched by music--and that is just 
about everyone. -- VERGENE F, LEVERENZ 


{Editor's Note: For a more positive view of the Amer- 
ican musical scene, one might still turn with profit to 
Jacques Barzun's Music in American Life (Doubleday, 
1956), though it is in some respects now a bit out of 
date. Mr. Barzun would not be unwilling to agree that 
the present situation may mark the end of an era, that 
it may, in his words, reduce to "fine cultural dust" all 
the remnants of that era. Yet, he points out, without 
this "destruction by relentless use and appetite, the 
ground cannot be cleared for new creation from en- 
tirely different premises." 

Let us be thankful that we have outspoken, pessi- 
mistic critics of the stature of Mr. Bacon, but let us 
not allow an excess of pessimism to undermine the 


foundations that do exist for a truly musical America. 
We may have only a few concrete blocks at this mo- 
ment, but on them we can build the finest edifice of 
which we as a people are capable. ] 


or 


Bertita Harding, Concerto; the glowing story of Clara 
Schumann. Bobbs-Merrill, 288p. $5 


THE biography of sofamous a performer as Clara 
Schumann not only interests piano teachers and stu- 
dents, but also the general reader who enjoys music. 
It is tothis audience that Bertita Harding's latest book, 
Concerto, is addressed. 

In view of the purpose of such a book, it need not 
--indeed must not--be a scholarly tome. But this fact 
is not an excuse for plying the reader with misinforma- 
tion and banalities. Any musical biography is expected 
to provide accurate facts in a readable and pleasant 
style, and some insight into the artistic qualities of 
the person described. To this end the biographer need 
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not be a musicologist; however, the reader has the 
right to assume a certain musical knowledge on the 
part of the author. 


Biographical facts in this book are accurate but the 
lack of musical knowledge is little short of startling. 
While the resulting errors may amuse the musician, 
they are dangerous to the student and amateur. Not 
only does one find glibly thrown into tae narrative trite, 
if not completely misleading, capsule comments on 
famous works and composers obviously culled from 
Guides and handbooks to Music History, but one en- 
counters interesting situations in which symphonies 
are being performed on the piano or in which Clara is 
regaling the audience with three Beethoven sonatas in 
the key of E-sharp major. 


The purely biographical account is better handled 
by Miss Harding. The characters of the "immortal 
trio" are vividly and sympathetically drawn--except 
when the author cannot refrain from distasteful pseudo- 
psychological investigations, such as the two and a 
half pages devoted to an examination of the reasons 
behind Brahms' celibacy. In this instance, Miss Hard- 
ing explains the much-quoted and much-misunderstood 
Freudian concept of the dichotomy between physical 
and Platonic love with the words: "He (Brahms) loved 
above but lived below the belt." 


Miss Harding's consistently chatty prose is inkeep- 
ing with the general tenor of her book. Aside from a 
few grammatical errors, her easy style is somewhat 
marred on the one hand by recherché vocabulary-- 
“salubrious, " "concatenation" (simpler but still thor- 
oughly respectable words wouldhave sufficed)--andon 
the other by disconcerting prefabrications--"horren- 
dous''--and slang expressions such as "funk." 

The piano student and teacher will find the descrip- 
tion of performance conditions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury both interesting and encouraging in retrospect. 
Especially enlightening to the teacher are the lists of 
Clara's repertoire at different stages of her career. 
The appendix of compositions with date andopus num- 
ber of Schumann and Brahms is also useful as a handy 
reference list for mentor and pupil. 

On the whole, Miss Harding achieves a not insen- 
sitive depiction of the character of Clara Schumann. 
The description of the performance style of this ac- 
claimed concert pianist, however, must be considered 
in the light of the author's obviously scanty musical 
understanding. 


Wishing to suggest that the reader might enjoy this 
biography if he disregarded its more lamentable as- 
pects, this reviewer became increasingly aware that 
after such mental amputations, suspiciously little of 
this book remains which can be wholeheartedly recom- 
mended to the reader.--M. R. MANIATES 
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The Grove “Supplement” Is Out 


T is the fate of reference works that they must al- 
ready start to age before they are published. The 
only answer is to keep furnishing supplements until a 
new edition becomes feasible as well as unavoidable, 
Now the publishers of Grove 's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians have very properly followed the important 
Fifth Edition, which first appeared in 1954 (reviewed 
in PQ, number 31, Spring 1960, pp. 25-27), with the 
Supplement that has been made necessary by new find- 
ings and happenings in the past seven years (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New York: St Martin's Press; 
493pp. Thisis an eminently practical Supplement, de- 
signed just for that purpose. It was edited bythe same 
man whe prepared the Fifth Edition, Eric Blom. How- 
ever, when he died in April of 1959 Denis Stevens took 
over the completion of the work. (Only now does Blom 
get the article he overmodestly refused himself in the 
Fifth Edition. ) 


As Blom tells us, the Supplement is equally divided 
between corrections, additions, new entries, and new 
discoveries. He even suggests that the active user of 
Grove take the necessary time to cue the material of 
the Supplement into his Fifth Edition. This would be 
quite some job, but undoubtedly worth the day or soit 
might take, in the long run. Many of the corrections 
are merely changes within sentences, so that it is not 
likely that a person who does not own or plan to own 
the Fifth Edition would care to buy this volume sepa- 
rately. On the other hand, it is hard to suppose that 
one who does own or plan to own the Fifth Edition will 
not want to add the Supplement. Too much happens too 
fast in the music field to neglect all this additional in- 
formation. There are, in fact, numerous full length 
articles that have been added, either to fill gaps left 
in the Fifth Edition or to catch up with an overlooked 
or younger cropof scholars, composers, and perform- 
ers (such as Charles Cudworth, Denis Arnold, Robbins 
Landon, Carlisle Floyd, Leon Kirchner, and Alberto 
Ginastera). Jean Sutherland (b. 1929) has already 
made her way here. A section of chord classifications 
is added to the article on harmonic analysis. There 


is considerable additional material on medieval and 
renaissance music. From the standpoint of PQ read- 
ers, it cannot be said that any epochal new material 
of primary concernto keyboard music has been added. 
But the interests of PQ readers must be quite as wide 
as that of other active musicians, so that they can 
hardly failto find much that they will want to read here. 
--WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 
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April, May, June, 1961 


CATHOLIC University of America. Music teaching 
methods and techniques; the proceedings of the Work- 
shop on Music Teaching Methods and Techniques, con- 
ducted at the Catholic University of America, June 10 
to 21, 1960. Ed. by Richard H. Werder. 106p. bibl. 
Washington, D.C., Catholic Univ. of America Press 
pap., 1.95 


COHN, ARTHUR. The collector's twentieth-century 
music in the Westérn Hemisphere. 256p. 61-8668 
Philadelphia, Lippincott 3.75 


Critical appraisals of recordings of the works of 27 modern 
North and South American composers. 


DENNY, JAMES. The Oxford school harmony course. 
Book II. 140p. illus. 60-50935 New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press bds., 2.60 


HARDING, BERTITA (Leonarz). Concerto, the glow- 
ing story of ClaraSchumann. 288p. illus. bibl. 61-7896 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill half cloth. 5.00 


Both a biography of the noted woman pianist, and a pano- 
rama of the 19th century musical scene. 


HENTOFF, NAT, ed. Jazz, ed. by Nat Hentoff, Albert 
J. McCarthy. 387p. illus. Discography (Evergreen 
E-277) New York, Grove Press pap., 2.95 


KOHS, ELLIS B, Music theory; a syllabus for teacher 
and student. v. 2. 134p. music. 28cm. bibl. 61-5079 
New York, Oxford Univ Press pap., 2.95 


LANDECK, BEATRICE. Echoes of Africa in folk 
songs of the Americans. Instrumental arrangements 
by Milton Kaye. English version of foreign lyrics by 
Margaret Mark. Drawings by Alexander Dobkin. viii, 
184p. illus. 29cm. bibl. M61-1013 New York, D. Mc- 
Kay Co. 5.95 
Includes discussions of the origin of each folk song as 
well as technics of performance. Instrumental arrangements 
consist of accompaniment of the songs by percussion in- 
struments in varying combinations. 
MUSIC dictionary; nearly 5,000 entries. 186p. 15cm. 
(Vestpocket library) 61-16074 Baltimore, Ottenheimer 
1.00 


MYERS, ROLLO H. Ravel; life & works. 239p. illus. 


bibl. 61-6931 New York, T. Yoseloff 5.00 


Two-part biography of Ravel. Part one deals with his life; 
part two analyzes the general characteristics of his work. 


PERSICHETTI, VINCENT. Twentieth-century harmo- 
ny; creative aspects and practice. 287p. illus. bibl. 





Supplementary Volume to 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 

AND MUSICIANS 

Fifth Edition 


Edited by ERIC BLOM and DENIS STEVENS 


This Supplement consists of corrections 
and additions to existing articles in the 
Fifth Edition of GROVE, new entries on 
persons or subjects omitted from the 

Fifth Edition, and discoveries in the 
musicological field made since its appear- 
ance. The 'music bible" is now up to date. 
Before publication you may buy the Supple- 
ment at a saving of $2. 50. 


$12.50 through August 31 
$15.00 after August 31 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS NEW YORK 











61-5615 New York, Norton 7. 2. 
Attempts to pinpoint specific harmonic materials commonly 


used by 20th century composers. For the student and 
young composer. 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN, 1866-1944. Essays on music. 
Ed. by David Ewen. 371p. (Dover bk. rebound in cloth) 
[Gloucester, Mass., Peter Smith, 1961. c. 1915-1948] 
3.50 


RUSSELL, MYRON EDWARD. A guide for exploring 
music; a workbook-text for the adult beginner designed 
to improve his knowledge of and appreciation for mu- 
sic. 2ded. vi, 172p. music. 28cm. 60-50399 Dubuque, 
Iowa, W. C. Brown Co. pap., 2.50, spiral binding 


SHANET, HOWARD. Learn to read music. 172p. illus 
{[1961, 1956] New York, Simon and Schuster pap., 1.45 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD. How to become a musi- 
cal critic. Ed. with an introd. by Dan H. Laurence. 
358p. 61-8460 New York, Hill and Wang 5.00 


Shaw’s writings on music. This is the first in a series 
to bring together Shaw’s uncollected works. 


STORMEN, WIN. 50 years of popular piano techniques 
in the U.S.A, 242p. 3lcm. M61-1014 New York, Arco 
Pub. Co. 7.50 


Piano course in modern keyboard harmony, techniques and 
improvization. 
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Piano Recordings 


April, May, June, 1961 


Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 


given in The American Record Guide, 


Reviews are 


indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


J. S. BACH: Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue in D minor, BWV 903; Italian 
Concerto in F, BWV 971; Toccata in D, 
BWV 912; French Suite No. 5 in G, 
BWV; George Malcolm (harpsichord). 
London CM-9266, $4.98, or Stereo CS- 
6197, $5.98. 

» 


BARTOK: Concerto for Piano and Or- 

chestra No. 1; Rhapsody for Piano and 
Op. 1; Gyérgy Sandor 
(piano); Sudwestfunk Orchester Baden- 
Baden conducted by Rolf Reinhardt. 
Vox Stereo STPL 511.350, $4.98. 


Orchestra, 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in F minor, Op. 
57 (‘“Appassionata”’); Sonata in A 
flat, Op. 26 (‘‘Funeral March’’); Sviato- 
slav Richter (piano). RCA Victor 
LM-2545, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2545, 


$5.98. 
(A ppasstonata) 


Backhaus London LL-597 


CHOPIN: Concerto No. 1 in E minor; 
Maurizio Pollini (piano); Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Paul Kletzki. 
Capitol Stereo SG-7241, $5.98. 


CHOPIN: Four Ballades; Fantasie in F 
minor, Op. 49; Morton Estrin (piano). 
Fantasy 5007, $4.98. 


CHOPIN: 


Nocturnes ; 


Piano Music, Vol. II—20 
Guiomar Novaes (piano); 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E minor, Op. 11; 
Four Impromptus; 
zowski (piano); “Pro Musica’’ Or- 
chestra, Wien, conducted by Hans 
Swarowsky. Vox Box VBX-402, $7.95. 


Mieczyslaw Hors- 


CHOPIN: Scherzi Nos. 1 in B minor, 
Op. 20, and 4 in E, Op. 54; Fantasie in 
F minor, Op. 49; Mazurkas Nos. 17 in 
B flat minor, Op. 24, No. 4, and 51 in 
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A minor, Op. Posth. (@ Emile Guillard) ; 
Adam Harasiewicz (piano). Epic LC- 
3744, $4.98, or Stereo BC-1108. $5.98 


CHOPIN: Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35; 
Andante Spianato and Grande Polonaise 
in E flat, Op. 22; Bolero, Op. 19; Ber- 
ceuse, Op. 57; Sylvia Zaremba (piano). 


Realistic M-1003, $3.98, or Stereo 
S-1003, $4.98. 
CHOPIN: Waltzes (complete); Werner 


Haas (piano). Epic LC-3738, $4.98, or 
Stereo BC-1104, $5.98. 


LISZT: Etudes de Concert No. 2 in F 
minor (La leggierezza), No. 3 in D flat 
(Un sospiro); Liebestraum No. 3 in A 
flat; La Campanella; Mephisto Waltz; 
Funérailles; Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6. 
Ivan Davis (piano). Columbia ML- 
5622, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6222, $5.98. 


LISZT: Sonata in B minor; Funérailles; 
Mephisto Waltz; Jorge Bolet (piano). 
Everest LPBR-6064, or Stereo SDBR- 


3064, $4.98. 
(Sonata) 
(er errs cerry eee. Epic LC-3675 
(Funérailles) 
ee re Victor LVT-1043 
(Mephisto Waltz) 
PS sss since cos min arcatea a Ouse Angel 35228 
® 
MOZART: Piano Concertos No. 20 in 


D minor, K. 466; No. 23 in A major, 
K. 488; Eric Heidsieck (piano); Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 
André Vandernoot. Capitol G-7240, 
$4.98, or Stereo SG-7240, $5.98. 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 24, K. 
461; Rondo in A minor, K. 511; Artur 
Rubinstein (piano); orchestra con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. RCA Victor 
LM-2461, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2461, 
$5.98. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 


in B flat minor, Op. 23; Emil Géilels 
(piano); the USSR State Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Konstantin 
Ivanov. MK-1532, $5.98 (Artia im- 
port). 


Miscellany 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 3 in A, Op. 


69; BRAHMS: Sonata No. 2 in F 
Op. 99; Maurice Gendron (cello); 
Philippe Entremont (piano). Columbia 


ML-5465, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6135, 
$5.98. 


Variations on a Theme, Vol. I: 


BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel; MOZART: Eight 
Variations (‘‘Come un A gnello’’—Sartt), 
K. 460; BEETHOVEN: Thirty-two 
Variations in C; HANDEL: Aria con 
Variazioni; Sylvia Zaremba (piano). 
Realistic M-1004, $3.98, or Stereo 
S-1004, $4.98. 


Stereotape 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
C, Op. 15; Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 19; Wilhelm Backhaus (piano); 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Four Track 714 ips. Stereo Tape, 
London (Twin-Pak) LCK-80047, $11.95. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E flat, Op. 73 (“Emperor”); Piano 
Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (‘Moonlight’); Piano Sonata No. 
8 in C minor, Op. 13 (‘‘Pathétique’’); 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano); Vienna 






































es Which record 7 
INDUSTRY! 
: J 4 
1 
PADEREWSKI, PROKOFIEV, BUSONI, 
a CORTOT, HOFMAN, GANZ, FRIEDMAN 
y : 2 
im recorded at the piano with a feeling and presence . 
Ms which has excited and astonished the music critics! 
“,.. superbly engineered . . . majestic presence 
. fantastic bit of virtuoso playing . . .”* 
Available at better record stores everywhere or write to 
DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS, 
1650 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
*AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE, Feb. 1961 
: oe : re ; a inl Sa 4 No one these days, least of all a 
. ‘ ry busy librarian, has time to audition 
p. every mew issue before deciding 
F what to buy. For reliable reference, 
consult... 
); 
ia 
5s, The American 
1) Record 
a 
ht incorporating 
i), 
v0 ®@ the oldest, and now the only, in- 
on dependent monthly review journal 
)), Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by conducted by Charles Munch. Four © fer teuntpenuen youre the -colteue 
56 Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Four Track Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor record collector's trusted counselor 
71% ips. Stereo Tape, London (Twin- FTC-2046, $8.95. ® by far the most encyclopedic in 
Pak) LCK-80048, $11.95. its coverage of the new releases 
RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 @ and more than comments—com- 
ee ere . Irchestra, Op. porisons! 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in BC Mitr f “ee re ; ey ae 
Flat, Op. 83; Sviatoslav Richter (pi- ee ree ee a 
: York Philharmonic conducted by Leon- THE Lonpon Ties says: 
ano); Chicago Symphony Orchestra ‘ as a i 
: ‘ ard Bernstein. Four Track % = Although The American Record 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Four Stereo Tape, Columbia MQ. 325, $7. Cite te Se Sac. «hk 
; Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA opinion, it is never dull or un- 
ibe Victor FTC-2055, $8.95. interesting, and never fails to con- 
B SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A vey the stamp of authority.” 
»); CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E minor, Op. 54; Waldscenen, Op. 82; 
n- minor, Op. 11; MENDELSSOHN: Wilhelm Backhaus (piano); Vienna Libraries will be sent a 
It. Capriccio Brilliant, Op. 22; Gary Graff- Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by sample copy upon request 
re; man (piano); Boston Symphony Or- Giinter Wand. Four Track 74 ips. 
5. chestra conducted by Charles Munch. Stereo Tape, London LCL-80063, $7.95. Subscription rates: U.S. miei Conedo, 
Four Track 714% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA one year, $4.50; Pan-American republics, 
: .75; other f » $5.00. 
in Victor FTC-2050, $8.95. TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. 1 in B pieasibescecaaiiaaamiaaaaas 
no flat minor, Op. 23; Van Cliburn (piano); WRITE TO: 
vp MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E minor, Symphony. Orchestra conducted by Post Office Box 319 
‘0. Op. 64; PROKOFIEFF: Concerto Kiril Kondrashin. Four Track 714 ips. Radio City Station 
. Bead bee ‘ . a re —- New York 19, N.Y. 
ys No. 2 inG minor, Op. 63; Jascha Heifetz Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2043, 
1a ) (violin); Boston Symphony Orchestra $8.95. 

















Just off press 


e 
New Catalogue C h Op 1 al 


(64 pages) 








Complete Works 


in the authoritative 
PADEREWSKI EDITION 


Now available .. . 
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ese PETERS EDITION 5XOu 


ANS 
( ‘PREEWDES .........- $2.50 
i) ‘BtUWeS.-..-:.2...-... 4.00 
It BALLADES .......... 2.50 
IV. IMPROMPTUS ...... 2.50 

p | A Ni Oo V_ SCHERZOS .......... 4.00 
Vi SONATAS. .......... 4.00 
Vil NOCTURNES ........ 4.00 


M U i Vill POLONAISES _. 4.00 
IX WALTZES 4.00 


X MAZURKAS (hard 


oo |) 5.00 
including XI FANTASIA, BERCEUSE 
: BARCAROLLE .... 2.00 
PIANO SOLO XIl_ RONDOS, RONDO 
1c FOR TWO 
HARPSICHORD uN. 450 
PIANO, FOUR HANDS XII CONCERT ALLEGRO, 
: GA, a VARIATIONS, BOLERO, 
PIANO, SIX HANDS TARANTELLA, ECOS- 
= ae : SAISES, FUNERAL 
TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS MARCH 3.00 
TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS XIV CONCERTOS, 
op. 11 and 21 .... 6.00 
EASY PIANO CONCERTI XVII. (SONGS....2.....-.: 4.00 


XVII|_ MINOR WORKS .. 4.00 
In preparation . . 
XV WORKS FOR PIANO 
x ORCHESTRA, Op. 2, 
1961 CATALOGUE -—geigliag 


XVI CHAMBER MUSIC 
XIX-XX ORCHESTRA SCORES 


WITH ORCHESTRA 















































(graded) XXI-XXVI ORCHESTRA PARTS 
Five Centuries of Music FACSIMILE EDITION 
1404 PusBLicaTions Arn exact reproduction 
368 CoMPOSERS of the composer’s 
original manuscript 
This PETERS PIANO MUSIC catalogue Now available .. . 
will be sent in larger numbers to those Ballade Ab Major ............... 5.00 
teachers who wish to distribute them Ballade F Major ................ 5.00 
; RES : Barcarolle ............. nee 5.00 
to their classes. Please request the Si scilecesstaihe dienes 
desired quantities. Rondeau de Concert ......... . 7.00 
Twenty-Four Preludes _........ 6.00 
: Scherzo Bb Minor............ vensee bo 
URTEXT EDITIONS Scherzo E Major ................... 10.00 
ad sonala 6 Midor ............:...-.. 5.00 
Veriations, Op. 2..............<.<<- 15.00 
SCHOLARLY EDITINGS iii 
For further information on this 
C. F. PETERS CORPORATION and other fine publications, write 
Music Publishers 
373 PARK AVENUE SOUTH EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 136 WEST 52nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
ORE IED Ae. WA RIES re ; 
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PARTY, RECITAL, 
SCHOOL 


FOUR FOR DANCING, A GAY 
SET, and "AH, VOUS DIRAI-JE 
MAMAN" all sound fine for the 
summer, don't they? William 
Deguire's FOUR FOR DANCING 
(1.00) are delicate piano pieces 
that are impressive when a young 
boy or girl dashes them off at a 
party. A GAY SET (1.00) are 
Dorothy Dushkin's contributions 
to second or third year students' 
recitals with more spice. Donald 
Waxman, whose PAGEANTS FOR 
PIANO are now recognized as per- 
haps the most tasteful and musical 
beginning ''method" available, has 
turned to the problem of the con- 
certo with school orchestra. His 
arrangement of the Mozart VAR- 
IATIONS ON "AH, VOUS DIRAI- 
JE MAMAN" (1.75), easier than 
any original work for piano and 
orchestra, makes a fine intro- 
duction to the solo concerto. The 
orchestra part may also be per- 
formed on a second piano. Send 
for our special offer onthese and 
other works in our catalog (in- 
cluding AUGENER LTD.). 





Theodore Presser Company presents: 


robert pace 
piano series 


Robert Pace, head of Piano Instructions, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, wrote 
these books in accordance with recent trends 
in music education. He has centered his in— 
struction around the ideas that catch and hold 
the interest of the child from five to eleven, 
for whom this series is designed. 


Start your young students on the road to mastery 
of sight-reading, performance technics, finger 
patterns, basic rhythmic patterns, dynamics, 
phrasing and pedalling now with the ROBERT 
PACE PIANO SERIES. 


BOOK 1: Captures the child’s interest by 
‘“‘making music”’ at the first lesson. Develops 
rhythmic sense while building finger co— 
ordination. Musical symbols are introduced. 
Delightfully illustrated. 


BOOK 2: a variety of singing games, folk tunes 
and children’s songs aid the student to sight— 
read in all keys. Introduces creative work and 
independent learning. Develops rhythmic 
adequacy through ensemble playing and new 
approaches to counting. Stimulates an aware— 
ness of the wide range of piano literature. 
Lyrics throughout. 


BOOK 3: Games, folk songs from near and far, 
traditionals, carols, dances and excerpts from 
the classics aid in mastery of sight-reading, 
chords, key signatures, harmony, scales, im— 
provisation ensemble work and much more. 
Lyrics included. 


MELODY WORK BOOK: a supplement to 


Book 1 — Similar in difficulty to Book 1, Melody 
Work Book provides charming work pieces to 
encourage creative work, note writing and 
transposition. 


for the Older Beginner... 
MEET THE PIANO: Designed for older 


students, Meet The Piano is the modern method 
for adult and teen—age piano instruction. With 
the Pace method, indie quickly learn sight— 
reading, finger patterns, rhythmic varieties and 
muscular coordination with familiar interesting 
melodies. 


Consult your Local Music Dealer 
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The ElectraChord Keyboard 


Students also learn harmonic progres- 


... that aids piano teachers | sic’ ish ere’sind oy tom 


the keyboard arrangement of the 
a F ElectraChord. 
Utilize the ElectraChord to illustrate the construc- 


tion of all commonly used chords. When explaining the 
tonic-mediant-dominant construction of a major chord for The 
example, press the major chord buttons and the invisible ElectraChord 
hand of ElectraChord actually plays the chords on the key- in no way 
board to illustrate the theory being taught. hampers 
Using the ElectraChord buttons, teachers and students can playing in the 
dramatize keyboard theory in all keys for major, minor, conventional 
seventh, augmented and diminished chords. The tonic and manner. 
the mediant of each key is also playable as a single bass 

note from the ElectraChord keyboard. 


These leading piano manufacturers will have pianos equipped with ElectraChord : 


Everett Piano Company The Wurlitzer Company P. A. Starck Piano Company Story & Clark Piano Company The Baldwin Piano Company 
South Haven, Michigan DeKalb, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kohler & Campbell Inc. W. W. Kimball Company Gulbransen Company Grinnell Brothers 
Granite Falls, North Carolina Melrose Park, Illinois Melrose Park, Illinois Detroit, Michigan 


A development of “WOOD & BROOKS COM PANY 1961 


Ontario Street & West Kenmore Avenue, Buffalo 7, New York 








